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But Dumas the Great is the literary hero of the 
book. His sublime cookery, often doubted, is now 
for ever put beyond dispute, and the more we here 


- read about the magician’s delightful personal char- 


acter, the more enchanted we become. His fine, 
generous judgments of his son—‘ My son, every inch 
of him ”—are grateful. That he was an irresistible 
personal fascinator of the human race is perhaps the 
true explanation of the charm of his best story- 
telling. He is ever Sir R. Wallace's point de repére ; 
as he says himself: “ With me every road leads to 
Dumas.” 

Dumas was a hardest, intensest worker—work 
was his pleasure, or, let us say, one of his pleasures. 
He neither smoked, drank, nor gambled ; and, cordon 
bleu though he was, ate very frugally. Still, with all 
his £8,000 a year—and that in a cheaper France—he 
never had a sou. It all, and more, went in generosity 
and extravagance. 

But this rapid and insufficient notice must end. 
It is a thousand pities—to try and be more accurate, 
let us say 126—that these “Recollections” have been so 
carelessly revised for the press. We have had the 
curiosity to get the worst errors counted, and they tot 
up to some 120 or 130. Misprints in French, English, 
German, and Italian ; and bad French, bad English, 
and bad editing of the author's roughly jotted 
sentences, all contribute to this annoying list. George 
Sand’s name is twice printed correctly, and six times 
as it ought not to be. There is noindex. It seems 
as though the merit of the book had wholly escaped 
its publishers. JOHN O'NEILL. 


THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY UNDER LORD 
REAY. 
Bomnay : 1885701890. AStudyin Indian Administration. By Sir 
bf Hunter, K.C.S.I. Londen: Henry Frowde. The Clarendon 
ress. 
Tuts book is the outcome of Sir William Hunter's 
undertaking to give an account of the administra- 
tion of the Bombay Government during Lord Reay’s 
tenure of office, from 1885 to 1890. It contains some 
general description of Western India, with brief 
glances at its history and physical characteristics, 
arranged for the purpose of introducing a very full 
and particular description of the apparatus and work- 
ing of the British Government in all its branches. 
The whole official machinery is, so to speak, taken to 
pieces and explained; the various questions con- 
nected with the system of land tenure, revenue, 
police, education, public works, and so on, are 
copiously dealt with; certain special cases which 
troubled the governing mind during the period 
aforesaid are discussed; while the central figure in 
this large canvass is, of course, Lord Reay. His 
ancestry and personal antecedents, his official acts 
and opinions, his method of working and his 
handling of the larger administrative problems, 
are all duly passed in review and recorded. 
Beginning, in his preface, with the observation 
that the Presidency of Bombay discloses in a striking 
light the progressive and conservative aspects of 
Indian administration, the writer lays stress on Lord 
Reay’s peculiar qualifications for dealing with such 
a Province; “for while trained in an hereditary 
conservatism of an almost archaic type, he was by 
personal character and conviction essentially a man 
of progress.” As to Lord Reay’s archaic training, 
whatever that may mean, some demur may well 
be permitted; but as to the forward and liberal 
tendencies of his politics there can be no doubt 
whatever. It is not too much to say that his 
thorough culture, his experience of the economy and 
administrative systemsof foreign European countries, 
his habits of travel and study, had all quickened his 
natural sympathy with the growing civilisation of a 
very intelligent Eastern people, and were qualities 
that gave a somewhat rare and remarkable colour 
to the personal conduct of his government. A chief 
ruler who had given very careful attention to the 
subject of public instruction in and out of England, 
found himself at home in Western India, where the 


natives are remarkably clever and eager in the 
pursuit of the new learning; while upon the vexed 
questions of State Forestry and Excise management 
Lord Reay brought to bear a mind unbiassed by the 
exclusive traditions of England or of India. 

In describing the framework of government, Sir 
W. Hunter touches upon Lord Reay’s practice in 
distributing business, and on his notions as to the 
proper attributes of Members of Council and secre- 
taries respectively, producing the impression that 
these matters had not been adjusted at Bombay 
without some internal friction. The subject does 
not deeply concern the general reader, though it 
often raises difficult and delicate issues among 
officials, especially in India, where the Governor to 
whom the land and the language, the customs and 
the traditions, are all equally strange, occasionally 
finds the permanent civil service stronger and less 
flexible than he altogether desires. It is satisfactory, 
though not surprising, to be told that Lord Reay 
“held that a Governor must not allow himself to be 
the mouthpiece of the secretaries,” and “that to 
govern chiefly on secretarial notes is a dangerous 
though not uncommon error in India,” We pass on, 
reassured and confident in these sound yet simple 
principles, to the narrative of the actual events and 
transactions of the Government, which are arranged 
under the different departments, so as to present a 
very fair and comprehensive survey of the adminis- 
trative field. If anyone is earnestly resolved to 
understand the manifold nature of an Anglo-Indian 
Government, what are its chief avocations, responsi- 
bilities, and resources, what points are to be met, 
and what obstacles have to be surmounted ; if he is 
not alarmed by a multiplicity of facts and figures, 
and if he does not mind facing a long array of un- 
familiar official names and outlandish places, he may 
derive much profit and a great deal of accurate 
information from Sir W. Hunter's carefully prepared 
chapters. A shorter book would have brought out 
more forcibly Lord Reay’s personal initiative and 
official identity, would have set his figure more 
distinctly apart from the crowd of subordinate 
functionaries, and would have presented us with a 
more effective pié§ure of the conditions of Indian 
rulership. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently evident 
that he devoted himself indefatigably to his duties ; 
that his influence was felt along all the important 
lines of administration; and that in some complicated 
cases which came before him he adhered firmly to a 
high-minded standard of public morality. 

The book contains some suggestive remarks of a 
general kind, and shows, as might have been expected, 
a wide acquaintance with the broad features of 
Indian history, although there is some confusion 
between the Marathas who conquered half India in 
the last century, and the population of Western 
India at the present day. Sir William Hunter lends 
himself occasionally to impressive but inaccurate 
generalisations ; nor, in making some wide-ranging 
observations, does he sufficiently abstain from treating 
facts and considerations which belong to all India as if 
they were essentially characteristic of Bombay. We 
are inclined also to protest against the superabundant 
infusion of what may be called the personal official 
element, which must often damp the interest of the 
ordinary reader in the author's otherwise lucid dis- 
sertation upon the administrative questions of the 
day. All the chief officers, civil and military, of 
Lord Reay’s time in Bombay receive honourable 
mention, asin a gazette or catalogue of contemporary 
worthies ; while the minor official luminaries appear 
in nebulous groups, with their names and magnitudes, 
whenever any important department is described, or 
whenever the sphere of administrative operations is 
mapped out. We think that the book would have 
been more attractive, and would have better served 
its chief purpose, if some of these gentlemen had 
remained in the background, and if, these ample 
materials had been more closely condensed round 
the cardinal points of a five years’ administration 


that well merited some retrospective commemoration,, 
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TWO BOOKS ON JEWISH HISTORY. 


Hisrory or THe Jews, rrom THe Times TO THE PRESENT 
Day. By Professor H. Gratz. Edited and in part Translated by 
Bella Lowy. London: David Nutt. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: A SKETCH OF THE PRoGREsS OF THOUGHT 
From Orp Testament to New Testament. By C. H. Toy. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


OF these two books, the one is by a Jewish scholar, and 
under its German title, “Geschichte der Juden,” has 
been long well known; the other is by an American 
professor who has already done good work in his 
book on “ Quotations in the New Testament,” of 
which the present volume was intended to be a con- 
tinuation. Professor Greetz in his volumes records 
with an enthusiasm that never wearies the history 
and tragic fortunes of his people from Moses to the 
present time: for this “nation, a relic of ages im- 
memorial, which has witnessed the rise and decay of 
the most ancient empires, and which still continues 
to-day ” (V., 753), bewitches him with a spell which 
he would fain throw over others. In a word, his 
work is not only a history, it is also an apology; it 
is a plea that the Jewish race “may no longer be 
begrudged the peculiar sphere whereto it has been 
predestined through the events and sorrows of 
thousands of years, and that it may be permitted to 
fulfil its appointed mission without molestation” 
(L, p. vi.). But history, even when written with an 
apologetic purpose, should be accurate, and though 
Greetz himself was a careful and ingenious scholar, 
accuracy is the last thing that can be claimed for 
this translation. Its shortcomings are too serious 
to be excused by the statement in the preface, that 
it is intended for the “ general reader” rather than 
for the scholar: the former even more than the 
latter requires a history to be scrupulously exact, 
inasmuch as he is much more dependent on it, and 
without the means of correcting or even detecting its 
slips. We must therefore warn our readers that 
the English translation not only retains the 
inaccuracies of the original but freely adds 
to them on its own account. For the smaller 
bulk of the English edition is due (1) to entire 
omission of the footnotes and appendices, and (2) to 
condensation in the text itself. The former can be ill- 
spared, since they contain the author’s contributions 
to the philology and the criticism of his sources, and, as 
a consequence, the scientific bases of his history. Their 
retention was the more necessary that Greetz occupies, 
in the main, as regards the Old and the New Testa- 
ment the positions of Ewald and the earlier Tiibingen 
school respectively—that is to say, his history is 
written from the standpoint of a past criticism rather 
than in the method and on the principles of living 
scholarship. It still further militates against the 
trustworthiness of his history that he never seems 
to realise the bearing of literary criticism on 
historical reconstruction: except in his wayward 
moments—as when he is willing to illustrate Herod’s 
administration from Ecclesiastes, which he regards 
as a satire on that monarch—he writes almost as if 
there had been no literary criticism at all. Thus he 
is more dominated by the religious philosophy of 
his sources than master of the facts they contain: 
with the editor of the books of Samuel he is con- 
vinced that the demand of the people for a king was 
ungodly, and with the redactor of Kings, that 
there was no good at all in the monarchs of Israel! 
or again, he uses without discrimination, and as if 
totally oblivious of the surest results of criticism, 
the books of Chronicles equally with the earlier 
sources to construct the history of David or 
Solomon. 

That an historian of the Jews has great and 
peculiar difficulties to contend with, no one who is 
acquainted with the subject would deny; for the 
earlier periods his chief authorities are the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, and of the former 
the books that have been the subject of keenest 
criticism are exactly those Gretz uses with least 
discernment. For the later centuries the case is 


scarcely better. Jewish writings are abundant, but 
they are in large part of uncertain date; and no 
task can be more delicate than to determine the 
right use to be made, for historical purposes, of 
such works as the Talmud and Midrashim. Even 
great movements are on this account shrouded in 
obscurity: e.g., the rise of Karaism. There are no 
good contemporary records, and Grzetz’s account 
(in vol. iii.) must be accepted with great reserve. 
Every allowance may therefore be made for the 
author of this work, but the method of omission or 
expulsion of critical material to which the English 
edition has been subjected, must be regarded as ill- 
advised in that it removes everything that would 
indicate the slender basis of fact on which the super- 
structure of narration is reared. 

It remains to draw attention to the omissions in 
the text itself. These often consist of what is 
essential, and are made in favour of what is merely 
picturesque and of comparative unimportance. For 
instance, in the description of Isaiah’s life and work 
not a reference is left to his fundamental conception 
of Jehovah’s holiness and the consequent need for 
Israel’s holiness; and although the prophet’s attitude 
towards Assyria is the key to his whole policy in its 
opposition to that of the princes, the passage in the 
original which discusses it is omitted. Equally un- 
satisfactory is the abbreviation of the account of 
Josiah’s reformation, which is effected by leaving 
out several pages of the original devoted to expli- 
cating the essential purpose of Deuteronomy; yet 
the period owes its whole significance to the influence 
then first exerted by that book. 

But enough has been said of the shortcomings of 
this English edition; it has the merits of being in 
general free from that heaviness which so often 
marks translations from the German; there are in- 
deed passages—especially where the text is being 
abbreviated—the English of which is as questionable 
as the sense is doubtful; but these are rare, and the 
work will probably be read with pleasure by many 
who are unacquainted with German. The interest 
is retained throughout, and, despite its untrust- 
worthiness in details, the work presents in general a 
tolerably true account of the changing circumstances 
of the Jews in the past. . 

Professor Toy’s book is, on the other hand, 
minutely accurate, for very rare indeed are instances 
of self-inconsistency such as that displayed in the 
several references to the date of Job, which on 
p. 82 is assumed to be earlier than Ezra but in the 
note on p. 98 is assigned (with some hesitation) to 
the third century B.c. Unlike Greetz, too, Toy 
adopts in the main the latest critical views. 

After a suggestive introduction, discussing the 
“ general laws of the advance from national to uni- 
versal religions” (for “the rise of Christianity out 
of Judaism isa fact in conformity with a well-defined 
law of human progress’’), and a chapter devoted to 
“the non-Christian Jewish sources of the history,” 


Professor Toy proceeds “ to trace the history of the — 


Jewish religious ideas from the fifth century (going 
further back when it seems desirable) and to follow 
them into New Testament times.” 

One of the most pleasant features of the book, 
which sets it in happy contrast with most of the 


‘popular and some of the would-be scholarly works 


dealing with the origin of Christianity, is the author's 
capability of doing equal justice to all the tendencies 
he discusses. Let it suffice to refer to what he says 
in tracing the development of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Here he shows how the Jewish idea (righteous- 
ness as obedience to a code) developed into that of 
Jesus (righteousness as a “ communion between man’s 
will and God’s will”), and how there was a peculiar 
Pauline development into the idea of the vicarious 
righteousness of Christ. It has been so customary, in 
order to enhance the change wrought by Christian- 
ity, to paint in the darkest colours the previous state 
of religious life and thought, that it is delightful to 
find Professor Toy able and willing to say a good 
word for the much-abused Jewish legalism. He 
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insists with justice that it was the outcome of a 
noble endeavour. But the oral law “ was a lofty 
attempt to order the social, religious, and political 
life of a nation, to create an absolute external 
standard of right” (p. 239), and while it tended 
towards externalism and casuistry, and, in conse- 
quence, towards an unspiritual view of life, yet such 
effects as these were by no means universal in the 
nation. “The trouble with Judaism was not the 
absence of spirituality : it wasthe inability sufficiently 
to isolate this principle and make it the controlling 
power. Towards this end the Christianity of Jesus 
and Paul took a long step.” Equally illustrative of 
the power to discern the highest motive of a concep- 
tion is the discussion of Paul's view of righteousness 
(p. 271). 

An interesting point of contact between the two 
books under review is their way of regarding the 
new element in Christianity. Greetz minimises it ; 
according to him Jesus was an Essene, who, finding 
the lower classes neglected, and practically outside 
the pale of religion, devoted himself to making them 
partakers in the highest things, and consequently 
met with a well-deserved success; but what he 
taught was not materially different from the teach- 
ing of the Pharisees. He appealed to a fresh 
audience, but taught the old doctrines. Toy 
characterises the view that Jesus was an Essene as 
“baseless and even bizarre,” and, while rightly 
admitting that the sayings of Jesus had been largely 
anticipated, finds in him a great and creative per- 
sonality ; since, for instance, though even the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was not strange to either Jew 
or Gentile, “ it was the profound spiritual instinct 
of Jesus which led him to make it the central point 
of his theistic teaching. He discerned its dominant 
relation to other sides of the conception of God, he 
infused into it the warmth and colouring of human 
feeling, and the practicalness of everyday life, and 
therefore is to be regarded in a true sense as its 
author ” (p. 86). 

A single exception to the marked absence from 
Professor Toy’s book of doctrinal bias may perhaps 
be found in the brief answer to the question, “ Did 
Jesus regard Himself as divine?” (p. 422). At all 
events the reasons given for a negative answer seem 
to us inconclusive; surely the true inference from 
such gga passage as Mark ii. 5—12 (Mark v. 21—23 
must be a wrong reference here) is not simply that 
Jesus regarded forgiveness of sins as “no more a 
divine power than the gift of healing,” but that, in 
tacitly accepting the Pharisees’ statement that for- 
giveness belonged to God alone and in still continuing 
to claim this power for Himself, Jesus did also claim 
to be divine. 

The two full indexes added to the book will make 
it easy for reference, which it will frequently deserve ; 
it is evidently the product of careful study, and as 
such will be of great value to the student; it should 
also at the same time be of interest to the “ general 
reader.” In a volume on tet well printed such 
unsightly divisions of words as biog-raphies (p. 214), 
noth-ing (pp. 225, 272), prod-uct (p. 423) are particu- 
larly noticeable, and should have been avoided. 


KEATS’S LETTERS. 


or Joun Keats to Famity anp Frrenps. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin. London: Macmillan & Co. 


A MORE charming book than this collection of 
Keats’s Letters has not been published for many 
seasons. To whomsoever the idea belongs —and 
the credit no doubt is the editor’s—let him rest 
content with the thought that all who love litera- 
ture are very grateful to him. For here the reader 
has Keats face to face: Keats boyish and petulant, 
ardent, sympathetic, and imaginative, brimming 
over with fun; Keats eager to confide his ambition, 
his aspirations, his delights, his distastes; and all 
this is the reader’s, without the intervention of a 


third party, without the solemn introduction and 
interruptions of the ordinary biographer, whose 
criticism and comments and paraphrasing of original 
matter do for his subject what our sculptors do for 
celebrities—viz., turn them into stone and set them 
high on a pedestal. Lord Houghton’s Life of 
Keats is indeed delightful; the critical biography 
by Mr. Colvin in the “ Men of Letters” series could 
not be bettered ; but we are inclined to think both 
these books will be superseded by the one before 
us. With Moxon’s tiny 1847 edition of the poems 
and the complete correspondence all lovers of Keats 
will rest satisfied. We say “complete correspond- 
ence,” for Mr. Colvin has not thought fit to find place 
in his edition for the love-letters to Fanny Brawne. 
We fear, therefore, that Mr. Colvin’s hope that his 
edition “ may become the standard edition” will be 
disappointed. No doubt for some years to come most 
people will declare themselves of Mr. Colvin’s mind, 
and will be unable “as a matter of feeling to put 
themselves in the place of the reader who desires to 
possess them.” But how will it be when the matter 
and controversy of their publication have been for- 
gotten? To give such letters to the public in the 
first place may reflect on the motives of the giver, 
or on the indelicate and gross criticisms of a public 
that is unfit for any such confidence ; but when once 
letters of this kind have been made common pro- 
perty, and everybody has mastered them, they form 
an integral part of the character of the man who 
wrote them. To abstain from reprinting the love- 
letters on the score of good taste is certainly among 
an editor’s rights; but in the present case, as Mr. 
Colvin allows that “ the object—or, at all events, the 
effect—of publishing a man’s correspondence is not 
merely to give literary pleasure, it is to make the 
man himself known,” it seems to us catholic in an 
editor to print the love-letters and damn all who 
misread them; but to refuse to print, and damn 
those who wish to read, is simply the part of the 
man of taste. The question, however, is one that 
posterity will settle without scruple. | 

Comparisons of Keats as a letter-writer with 
Byron, Horace Walpole, Shelley, Cowper, and others, 
may safely be left to the ingenious whose columns 
ery weekly for good subject-matter, to literary con- 
veyancers ; and to all causerie writers we commend 
specially for store of ancedote and hoard of criticisms 
the letters to Reynolds and Bailey. 

An anthology (as the editor points out) of great 
beauty and variety might be made up out of select 
portions of the Letters. Such an anthology, we 
may add, would be exceptionally valuable to all who 
are interested in the subject of literary craftsman- 
ship; for Keats, happily, was not too self-conscious. 
to confide to his friends his struggles, his belief in 
his own powers, his justification of his ideals, and 
his pursuit of them. To Hessey he writes, for 
instance (Letter LX XII.) :— 


“J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the slipshod ‘ Endymion.’ 
That it is so is no fault of mine. No! though it may seem a little. 
doxical, It isas good as I had power to make it—by myself. 
ad I been nervous about its being a perfect piece, and with that. 
view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have 
been written ; for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will write 
independently; 1 have written independently, without Judgment. I 
may write independently—with Judgment, hereafter. The Genius of 
Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man; it cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in 
itself. That which is creative must create itself. In ‘Endymion’ I 
leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better 
acquainted with the Soundings, the Quicksands, and the Rocks, than 
if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and 
took tea and comfortable advice. I was never afraid of failure; for 
I would sooner fail than not be among the greatest.’’ 


Again, take the following passage (in Letter 
LXXIII.) to George and Georgiana Keats :— 
“ Think of my Pleasure in Solitude in comparison of my commerce 


with the world. There I am a child; there they do not know me— 
not: even my own most intimate acquaintance. I give in to their 


feelings as though I were refraining from imitating a little child. 
Some think me middling, others silly, others foolish; everyone 
thinks he sees my weak side against my will, when in truth it is with 
my will. I am content to be thought all this because I have in my 
heart so great a resource.” 
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Keats’s continual allusions to the poems he is en- 
gaged on afford him opportunity for criticisms which 
are all too few. “The purest English, I think—or 
what ought to be purest—is Chatterton’s. . .. 
I prefer the native music of it to Milton’s, cut by 
feet. I have but lately stood on my guard against 
Milton. Life to him would be death to me. Miltonic 
verse cannot be written, but is the verse of art. I 
wish to devote myself to another verse alone. . . . 
It may be interesting to you to pick out some lines 
from ‘Hyperion, and put a mark x to the false 
beauty proceeding from art, and one || to the true 
voice of feeling. Upon my soul ’t was imagination— 
I cannot make the distinction. Every now and then 
there is a Miltonic intonation. But I cannot make 
the division properly. . . . O! I wish I was as 
certain of the end of all your troubles as that of 
your momentary start about the authenticity of the 
Imagination. I am certain of nothing but the 
holiness of the Heart’s affections, and the truth of 
Imagination. What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth—whether it existed before or not,— 
for I have the same idea of all our passions as of 
Love: they are all, in their sublime, creative of 
essential Beauty.” 

Open the book where the reader may, he cannot 
but find every evidence that Keats was as superior 
to his circle in intellect as he was in heart. 
None of the few extracts we have given will be 
new, we believe, to those who know the letters in 
their scattered form; but it is impossible to resist 
the temptation of quoting them as though they were 
new. The letters to Fanny Keats are distinguished 
by delicious frolicsome outbursts, execrescences that 
Mr. Colvin, unlike another editor, has not pruned 
away. How easily the closing sentence of Letter 
XCIX. might have been omitted by a serious-minded 
man !—“Good-bye—I've an appointment—can’t stop, 
*pon word—Good-bye—now don’t get up—open the 
door myself—good-bye—see ye Monday.—J. K.” And 
we do not remember whether the delicious fun of 
Letter CXVII. (from Winchester) has ever seen the 
light before :—“ The side-streets here are excessively 
maiden-lady-like : the doorsteps always fresh from 
the flannel. The knockers have a staid, serious—nay, 
almost awful—quietness about them. I never saw so 
quiet a collection of Lions’ and Rams’ heads.” It 
may be noted that the frequent asides of Keats to 
his correspondents give a freshness to them as a 
whole which cannot be claimed for other classical 
letters, if we except Horace Walpole’s. The value of 
Mr. Colvin’s edition is great, if only for the original 
wit, wisdom, descriptions, and arguments it contains; 
but it has more than this, it preserves for us a 
truthful picture. of a little society whose members 
henceforward must, all unconscious, play to posterity 
the little comedy of their quiet lives—the only 
comedy ever drawn by the hand of the poet whose 
own tragedy is shadowed for us in his eager, restless 
utterance, in his aspirations unfulfilled, in his im- 
patience of the future, too great for words. 


ARISTOCRAT AND DEMOCRAT. 
Maran. By Owen Meredith. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Towarps Democracy. By Edward Carpenter. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

LONG ago we were told that poetry was to be saved 
from the frigidity of a new classic period by its 
democratic tendencies. The vagueness of this state- 
ment is perhaps the only claim it has to rank among 
prophecies. What salvation, for example, can poetry 
find in Mr. Carpenter's * Towards Democracy?” 
There is reason in Walt Whitman's formless rhap- 
sodies. America, the immense, unmanageable sub- 
ject, with its great war long-drawn-out—the incom- 
plete, travailing new world—could not be sung, 
could only be blurted and gasped in mouthfuls, 
sometimes rhythmic, sometimes not, of wild and 
whirling words. But we can find no reason in Mr. 
Carpenter’s imitation of Whitman. England, an 


ancient, lordly country, well-groomed, well-barbered, 
can never have—at least, for long has not had—any 
meaning deserving expression that may not find 
formal utterance. England is happily still strong 
enough to shape its thought and mould its passion: 
it still believes that it is well to let one’s self go, but 
not headlong into space; rather laboriously forcing 
through the rock a way strewn with ore and gems. 
The deep emotion, the strong brain, of Whitman 
often succeed in crushing his nebulous language into 
sparks and orbs, for the sake of which—they are 
so new and fresh—we would not have had him 
write in any other style. But we find little 
of this concentration to excuse Mr. Carpenter's 
amorphous manner. When he would be paradoxical 
he tells us that the beautiful and the ugly are alike 
beautiful; and when he wishes to say something 
that Whitman has already said, such as the famous 
remark about the unremorseful beasts, it is whittled 
away to this:—“ Begin to-day to understand why 
the animals are not hurried and do not concern 
themselves about affairs.” The difference between 
the two men is not to be measured; one difference 
between their intentions is that Whitman was really 
doing his very best to sing, while Mr. Carpenter is 
trying to say good things, to make texts. A demo- 
cratic tendency cannot save poetry. When poetry 
is in danger nothing can save it except poets, and no 
true poet ever in essence belonged to a school or 
represented a tendency ; that in himself and that in 
his works by right of which a man is a poet is always 
independent of the mood of his age, even an age like 
the present, taught and drilled as it is. Yet though 
we are fast turning Britain into a huge dame’s- 
school, in no period of our history has life presented 
greater contrasts than now. Side by side with 
unions, leagues, academies, and gangs in trade, 
politics, art, and letters, individuality and eccen- 
tricity flourish with the variety and daring of 
orchids. We have Mr. Carpenter; but we have 
also Owen Meredith, who, now that he is dead, 
seems, to the surprise of many, about to take an 
important place in our literature. From all quarters 
there come warm appreciations of this interesting 
and attractive personality; and Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and Mr. W. H. Mallock unite to 
praise his poetry. Fortune was kind to Lord Lytton 
in many ways, but withheld from him what he 
would have valued most—full recognition of his 
poetical worth. Surely if a man deserves it he 
should in his lifetime be praised as warmly as if he 
were dead. Perhaps, however, it was the publication 
of “Marah,” and not Lord Lytton’s death, which 
gave the signal for the chorus of approbation. The 
new generation had acquired the idea that Lord 
Lytton was a poetical amateur. The appearance of 
this profoundly melancholy lyrical sequence, which 
shows a soul bruised and wounded by sad experience, 
yet still throbbing with passion and ambition, over- 
powered those who were indifferently read in Owen 
Meredith, and sent them, as well as his older and 
more attentive audience, back to “ Lucille,” to 
“Fables in Song,” to “Chronicles and Characters.” 
“Orval” and “Glenaveril” were forgotten, and we 
felt that, whether Owen Meredith was a great poet 
or not, he was a man who had lived, and who had 
distilled his life into living verse. This also we feel: 
that he is an aristocrat, one of the best of our race. 
Aristocracy no more than democracy can save poetry 
without poets; but it is certain that every true poet 
must be an aristocrat, one of nature’s gentlemen, or 
with a patent of nobility direct from Almighty God 
—as you choose to phrase it. Burns, who wrote the 
marching-song of democracy, “ A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” was the best man of his time, the aristocrat 
par excellence, in our country. It is a democracy of 
aristocrats that the poets dream and sing of, “ When 
man to man the warld o’er shall brithers be for a’ 
that”; not the brothers of cowards and hucksters, 
but the brothers of Burns and Lytton. “Towards 
Aristocracy ” truly understood is the highest motto; 
and through democracy and anarchy it is towards 
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Aristocracy we struggle. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity could be possible only in a world where 
aristocracy and democracy were one. 


FICTION. 


1, Tue Averace Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. One vol. 
London: William Heinemann. 


2. Tue Stave or tHE Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. Two 
vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE three short stories which form the collection 
entitled “The Average Woman” have an especial 
and remarkable interest. Apart from their literary 
merits, they are full of a promise which can now 
never be fulfilled. Each of the stories is marked by 
a strong individuality of which we shall see no more. 
Wolcott Balestier died before he had time to write 
very much; these stories have the pathetic rarity. 
There are few of them, and we shall see no more 
like them. They are prefaced by a sketch, more or 
less biographical, by Mr. Henry James. It is a 
humane and sympathetic sketch, in spite of the 
frigid and affected style which its writer uses at 
times. Mr. Henry James saw in Balestier a man of 
business and a personal friend; he has numerous 
felicitous phrases to express the precise shade of 
business capacity that Balestier possessed; but he 
speaks at no great length and with no great 
enthusiasm of the stories which follow the pre- 
face. He tells us that two of them are vivid, in 
which we entirely agree with him; but he is not 
heartless enough to entirely deprive the reviewer of 
his occupation. Especially startling is the contrast 
between the two styles—the style of the preface by 
the living author and the style of the stories by the 
dead. This is how Mr. Henry James writes on one 
page:—“He struck me as a bright young fore- 
runner of some higher common conveniences, some 
greater international transfusions.” It is all de- 
lightfully vague, happily artificial, meditated. 
And this is how Wolcott Balestier on the next 
page commences his story :—‘ Dave Lewis ran 
passenger train No. 14 over the range one day, 
and brought back passenger No. 3 the next. No. 14 
dined at Topaz and suppered at Mitcham’s, as they 
said on the road; No. 3 reversed the arrangement. 
He was required to report his train from Mitcham’s, 
where he knew the manager of the eating-house and 
the telegraph-operator. Both were young women.” 
Nothing could be more terse and direct; the author 
is in a hurry to tell us that Dave Lewis had jilted 
the telegraph-operator and was engaged to the 
manager of the eating-house. In the passage 
quoted there is a hint of the knowledge of affairs 
which is conspicuous throughout the story; the 
inside of the railroad life is turned out for 
our interest; the author has, in one respect, the 
same fascination as Mr. Rudyard Kipling—he may 
know or he may not know, but he always makes 
us believe that he knows; he writes with con- 
viction, without hesitation. The style goes jerking 
and flashing along, often without a vestige of 
literary grace, sometimes missing, but more fre- 
quently hitting, delighting in picturesque and 
metaphorical expressions, more willing to be violent 
than not to be forcible. In speaking of the heroine 
of this story, the author says that Reffey was “un- 
mistakably handsome in her large arc-lamp fashion.” 
Much the same thing might be said of the author's 
manner: it glares; there is an electric jerkiness about 
it; but it enables us to see a good deal; and it is 
“unmistakably handsome.” 

In the second story—the shortest of the three— 
the light is softer and the manner is more gentle. 
It is told in the form of a journal, and it has the 
strength of a personal appeal. It has no plot, and is 
indeed not so much a story as a study of character 
—of a passionate, sympathetic, humorous woman. 
She is in love with a man. “Dick is a man, you 
know. That’sit. Except my father, he is the only 
quite man I know. There are male things and 


men.” Consequently it is hard on her that her 
relations throw her at the head of this man, and 
make everything impossible. The third story is a 
pathetic record of devotion, entitled “Captain, my 
Captain!” The title of the collection is not ill- 
chosen, for it is in the description of feminine 
character that Wolcott Balestier was most remark- 
able. The attainment shown in this volume is great, 
but it is the promise of the stories which makes the 
book so pathetic. 

“The Slave of the Lamp” deals in two volumes 
with the glorification of a young journalist, its hero, 
Christian Vellacott. Christian is especially great on 
the subject of foreign politics; and this leads him to 
discover plots, and unmask Jesuits, and make a sensa- 
tion. In return the Jesuits kidnapped him. As a 
whole the novel has no more than average merit; 
the business of plots and counter-plots has become 
rather wearisome, and it is almost impossible to make 
them very interesting nowadays; but in the other 
part of the story, in the description of the relations of 
Hilda and the hero, there is some delicate and artistic 
work. A word of praise should also be given to the 
very graphic picture of the hero’s two aunts—two 
women who have lived far too long, who have out- 
lived their intelligence and everything else that 
makes life really desirable. Our noblest part dies 
first; the nauseous and the childish survives in us 
until the end. In this part of the story there is a 
suggestion of more real power than its author has 
shown in the rest of it; it is a readable novel on 
rather conventional lines, and there are many who 
very much prefer the conventional lines, but it can 
hardly be called artistic work. 


“WHERE WEALTH ACCUMULATES—” 


Tae Fatzacy or Savinc: A Srupy 1x Economics. By John M. 
Robertson. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Mr. RosBertson’s book professes to be a refutation of received 
economic doctrines, but it is rather a plea for the reorganisation 
of our social and industrial system. The author fails to show 
that the orthodox definitions and axioms are faulty, excepting in 
so far as they are made the basis of arguments which he 
considers detrimental to the common welfare. Capital he 
defines as an abstract “claim to services,’ resulting from acen- 
mulation of “ claim-to-wealth ” in the hands of individuals. The 
extension of credits may give colour to this view, but it is evident 
that a system of credit must rest on a substratum of saved wealth, 
and that the latter is the really efficient factor in production. 
So far Mill’s axiom “that industry is limited by capital” is un- 
assailable ; but when he subjoined the further proposition “ that 
demand for commodities is not demand for labour,” he implied 
that the extension and contraction of capital cannot be influenced 
by the state of demand. This is true only of an artificial 
system like our own, in which the passion for saving has over- 
ridden all other considerations. The result, says Mr. Robertson, 
is chronic depression of trade. Increased accumulation with a 
lower rate of interest is accompanied by a narrowing of con- 
sumption, against which competing “ undertakers” vainly con- 
tend by flooding the market with cheap and inferior goods. The 
remedy must be sought in the substitution of an “ideal” or 
“regimen ” of consumption for one of peed “by way of 
extension of demand to objects not readily produced in excess ; 
such as superior hand-made goods and products of art of all kinds.”’ 
But under an individualistic régimesuch reforms are hopeless; for 
saving will continue, and investors will be able to retain their claim 
on services only by further accumulation, while the toiling masses 
lack not only the will but the power of giving a new impetus to 

roduction, The State must accordingly take the matter in 

and, and provide old-age pensions, to be raised by means of an 
income-tax on all classes. At the same time, accumulation may 
be indirectly discouraged by diminishing the pension in the case 
of those who are already receiving interest from investments. 
The “social parasitism” involved in the maintenance. of. a 
National Debt must cease, and, in order to avert the evil conse- 
quences of the fresh accumulation and diminished consumption 
which would ensue, a “special demand for labour” must be 
created, in the shape of important public works. “The educa- 
tion system must improved, till the higher grades are -rela- 


tively as fully available in the public interest as the lower.” As 
regards increase of population, Mr. Robertson is not in-favour 
of legal interference at present, but he thinks there is a growing 
consensus of opinion which may ultimately lead to its adoption. 
When Socialistic measures of this type have had their due 
effect in moulding public opinion, we may look for the gradual 
“ elimination of that grave social evil, the idle class.” 
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